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Column 


Oud, Clara-Ann. “Napanee’s nuclear connection: Local historian draws link from Napanee man 
to Manhattan Project.” The Napanee Beaver (Wednesday April 2"4, 2023). 


Napanee is connected to the Manhattan Project by a fuse, and former resident Jack Metzler. Wes 
Alkenbrack can trace the connection to a conversation with Jack, his lifelong friend. At a talk to the 
Lennox and Addington historical society, Alkenbrack stated that “for something like 60 years, I have had 
this story on my mind.” Beginning in 1942, scientists (such as Albert Einstein and Robert Oppenheimer) 
under the code name the “Manhattan Project,” began splitting the atom to unleash its power as a nuclear 
weapon. These scientists’ knowledge created the bombs which landed on Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 
1945. Alkenbrack states that Metzler, an under-discussed physicist (with credentials from John Hopkins 
University and Germany), was among the scientists in New Mexico working on the project. This 
revelation came to Alkenbrack 30 years later in 1973, while sharing steaks with Metzler at the 
Alkenbrack cottage overlooking the Bay of Quinte. Alkenbrack states that Metzler was tight-lipped, and 
that he did not pry for the sake of their friendship. The knowledge of Metzler’s involvement, heard 
directly from his lips, made Alkenbrack uneasy. Alkenbrack recalls discussing the Pacific Theatre with 
Metzler, and him, rather naturally, stating that “when they dropped that first bomb on Hiroshima, all I 
could think of was, my God they’ ve used my fuse.” After lengthy and quieted tensions, Alkenbrack 
asked Metzler if he was involved. Metzler said that he was, as he wrote the specifications for the fuse. 
Alkenbrack could hardly believe that this quiet man ended a world war “with an act of violence that had 
changed the world.” In 1975, Metzler relocated back to Napanee and passed away. 


Though tight-lipped, Alkenbrack recalls two moments that always made him wonder about Metzler: that 
Metzler was called to John Hopkins University after the outbreak of the war; and that after the war, he 
had a zeal to try and serve his fellow man, something that other participants in the “Project” shared. 
There was also further confirmation from the wider world, as according to Alkenbrack, correspondence 
through the “Children of the Manhattan Project,” a history preservation website, acknowledged 
Alkenbrack’s discovery. Being from a rural area such as Napanee, no one in the town questioned Jack in 
the pre-war era about his education or qualifications, and thus, little is known of them via word-of-mouth. 
All that was known was that he was a highly educated man. His silences during the war were easily 
accepted, as “some didn’t want to talk and you left it that way,” according to Alkenbrack. 


However, the secret is now out. 


Column 


Alkenbrack, Wesley M. “The Stevens Family — Mansion — Charles Residence — Large House — 
Bridge West. A handwritten account of the 1896 federal election campaigns. Accessed 
September 12", 2023. 


In 1896, facing the federal election, Uriah Wilson (the Conservative candidate) made the Liberals uneasy. 
They thus sided with the “Patrons of Industry” (a farmer’s political organization) to improve their 
chances. The collusion between the two political groups saw a Liberal-Patron nominee in Edmund 
Switzer (an Erneston Liberal). There was considerable dissatisfaction politically at this time, and Liberals 
departed from straight party lines. Switzer was thus thought of as neither a Liberal nor a Patron. This 
reminds one of the “Reform-Alliance Conservatives.” Alkenbrack also notes that the Patrons resurfaced 
as the later “United Farmers of Ontario,” who won provincial elections under E.C. Drury in the 1920’s, 
though they were not successful in the long-run. 


The Liberal departure in 1896 left room for an independent candidate, with Charles Stevens taking his 
chance after completing two terms as mayor. According to historian Walter Herrington, the political 
dissatisfaction was more imagined than real. Stevens still took the opportunity to capitalize on 
dissatisfaction, and had to get the support of a local news source. The Napanee Beaver supported Wilson, 
and the Post Express supported Switzer, leaving Stevens to have to find another outlet for campaigning. 
He founded his own paper, which emerged quickly, and was dubbed The Napanee Star and L&A 
Independent. The first issue had the headline - “Here to Stay.” 


Despite his exertion, Stevens lost and Wilson won the election. Stevens still had the Star though, and he 
was now stuck with it. To have it last was more easily said than done, and after four years, the paper fell 
out and was shut down, though Stevens never complained about the losses. 


Column 


Yanagisawa, Sue. “Kingston Officers Join Memorial Ceremony: No one known how many 
police officers have been killed on duty.” The Kingston Whig-Standard (Saturday May 6", 
2000). 


There was a ceremony held in Toronto where they honoured the memory of 200 Ontario police officers 
killed in the line of duty. These took place during dedication ceremonies for the new Ontario Police 
Memorial across from Queen’s Park. More than 35 active or retired Kingston police officers participated 
in the ceremony. Constable Brad Brooker, a former Toronto police officer who’s been in the Kingston 
PD for three years, was the Master of Ceremonies at the event. Greg Harbec, a 13-year veteran of the 
Kingston PD, was the Kingston representative. There was a parade to the monument, with 10 police pipe 
and drum bands participating. According to Brown, 3000 police in active service, an unknown number of 
retired officers, and 700 family members of those being honoured were expected to attend the dedication. 


No one knows how many officers have been killed on the job since enforcement began in Ontario. The 5 
Ontario police associations involved in the memorial had 160 names when they started planning, 
according to Sergeant David Brown of the Police Memorial Foundation. From 1999-2000, the foundation 
found an additional 40 names. The oldest record the foundation uncovered is from 1804, when the High 
County Constable of King Township in Aurora was killed on duty. Originally, Brown said, police 
officers were not full-time paid employees; “they were paid when they arrested somebody.” What is now 
called a ‘beat-cop’ was originally called a night-watchman, checking doors on local businesses to make 
sure they were secured. That didn’t make the job any less dangerous, because in 1921, the night 
watchman for the Town of Napanee, Richard A. Beard, was murdered. In 1926, the Town of Madoc’s 
constable was murdered. According to Brown, “there were probably lots of village constables killed and 
long forgotten.” Some jurisdictions are luckier than others, as Belleville or Brockville have no records of 
officers being killed on duty. For the first 97 years, Kingston was also one of the lucky ones. Then, ina 
30-year window, they lost three officers. Constable Merritt Carl Gray died in April, 1948, when his 
motorcycle hit a slick and he lost control. He was 29 and had only been on the force for 2 years. In 1973, 
Detective Thomas Bruce Cooper, a 41-year-old veteran of the force with 16 years of service, was shot 
through an open door of a house when he arrived to investigate a report of domestic violence. In 1978, 
29-year-old Constable John Lau was killed when his patrol car was hit broadside by a stolen car fleeing 
pursuit at high-speeds. 


The OPP, who celebrated their 90" anniversary in 2000, have seen 75 officers killed on duty. Thirty-five 
members of the Toronto Police Force are listed on the monument. The memorial is made of eight granite 
tablets and two bronze police figures created by Torontonian sculptor Siggy Putcha. The provincial 
government gave a $300,000 grant to design, build, and deliver the memorial to its permanent site. 
Ontario Realty Corp. spent $375,000 installing it and landscaping the area around it. The memorial 
foundation has chipped in between $30,000 and $40,000 for the dedication. Room has been left on the 
tablets for more names. While Brown hopes new names will not fill this space, he knows this is unlikely. 
Instead, he would prefer to fill them with the names of fallen officers who have not yet been identified. 


There is a call for any historians with information on fallen officers to contact the foundation at (905) 
670-9770. 


